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X” Chats With the Ed 
The Battle in the 
Back Benches 


The Battle of the Back Benches 
took place at camp meeting, in the big tent, 
right during a service, and I saw every min- 
ute of it. 

Elder E. L. Minchin was speaking, and 
those of you who have heard him know 
what wonderful sermons he preaches. 

He was coming to the end of his sermon 
that Friday evening when the battle began. 

Three girls and a boy were involved. I 
don’t know the boy’s name. He was about 
two years old. The girls we'll call Annie, 
Beverley, and Connie. 

To start with, all four were outside the 
tent, just a few feet behind the last bench, 
listening closely. Elder Minchin was talk- 
ing about the rich young ruler and how he 
had been almost perfect. “One thing thou 
lackest” Jesus had said to him. 

Then Elder Minchin asked if there was 
someone in the audience who felt a lack in 
his life. “Instead of turning away sorrow- 
fully from Jesus,” he said “won’t you take 
up your cross and follow Him? Tell Him 
your decision by coming down to the front 
right now.” 

That’s when the battle began. I saw Bev- 
erley whisper to Annie, “Let’s go forward.” 
But Annie, with just the slightest shake of 
her head, stood still. 

Elder Minchin kept on pleading, and 
several young people near the front went 
forward. He suggested that the congrega- 
tion sing “Just as I Am,” and while they 
were singing the first stanza, Annie and 
Beverley and Connie and the little boy 
moved up till they were in the aisle beside 
the back bench. Connie sat down and took 
the little boy on her lap. 

Once again Beverley whispered to Annie, 
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but Annie didn’t even flicker an eyelid. 

I could see that Beverley wanted very 
much to go forward. She longed to let 
Jesus know she loved Him so much that 
she would follow Him all her life. She 
wanted to gain the victory over every sin. 
There would be nothing lacking in ber 
life. 

But to walk up that aisle by herself 

“Let us pray,” Elder Minchin said, and 
heads all through the tent bowed. 

I glanced at Beverley. The battle was stil 
going on inside her. 

Then the prayer was over. Beverley whis- 
pered to Connie this time, but Connie shook 
her head and glanced at the little boy. 
(Why do parents make their daughters look 
after little brothers in meetings like this? ) 
“I can’t go down with him,” she said. 

Dear Beverley. She wanted to go to Jesus 
with her friends. It would have been easier 
that way, and much more pleasant. But if 
they didn’t want to go, she would go by 
herself. With a deep breath and a sigh, she 
walked up to the front, alone. 

Beverley had won the victory in the Bat- 
tle of the Back Benches. She was the first 
of the three girls to do so. But don’t give 
up on the cthers yet! The battle is still 
being fought in their heart. 

Some people decide quickly that they 
will follow Jesus; others take longer. Per- 
haps for them the battle is harder. Let us 
be glad for the quick victories, but let us 
never stop praying for the slow ones. 

The night was growing late. “One final 
appeal,” Elder Minchin said. “We'll stand 
while we sing the last stanza, and if any of 
you feel that lack, come forward then.” 

No sooner was the congregation on their 
feet than Annie and Connie nodded to each 
other, smiled—and walked together to the 
front, taking little brother with them. 

I was so happy that I felt I had to tell 
you about it. I’m sure the angels went back 
to heaven and told Jesus about it, and that 
He was happy too. For there is always joy 
in heaven when juniors win the victory i 
the battle against sin, whether it is foug 
in the back benches of a tent or anywhere 
else in life. 





Your friend, 


VOutenee Wlanevel 























A remarkable experience that came to three Adventist 


families in the early days of the message in Nebraska. 


THE ANGELS SANG 


Above the Campfire 


By ELLA M. ROBINSON 


a we going to camp meeting?” the 
children asked. 

“How can we leave our homes and 
farms?” the hard-working fathers asked. 
“We can arrange for the care of the live- 
stock, but if our crops are not harvested on 
time, there will be a serious loss. And we 
shall need all the money we can get to 
carry us through another winter.” 

“But there will be special blessings for 
us at camp meeting. How can we afford to 
stay home?” the mothers asked. 

For weeks the question was discussed by 


three families of poor, struggling farmers 
in Nebraska. Ministers and churches were 
few in those early days, and the lack was 
partly supplied by the yearly camp meetings 
that were being held in many States. Finally 
it was decided to go and trust results with 

God. 
On the afternoon before starting, the 
To page 22 


Suddenly the fire building stopped, and the travelers 
looked up. Voices were singing an anthem above them! 
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Would you agree—or disagree— 


with the way Steve treated Bobby Ward? 


Steve's Decision 


By TOM TUCKER 


TEVE slowed down the car when he rec- 

ognized Marc, president of the Sinclair 

Boys’ Club, walking along the sidewalk. 
“Hey, Marc, want a lift?” 

Marc looked up and grinned. “Thanks!” 

When Marc had closed the car door, Steve 
asked, “Where are you headed?” 

“Down to the department store. I'm pick- 
ing up a gift for my sister’s birthday.” Then 
Marc frowned. “Why aren’t you at the Car 
Wash?” 

“I quit,” Steve said. “I gave Mr. Harris my 
notice two weeks ago.” 

“But how can you do that?” Marc asked, 
surprised. “I thought you had to have that 
job in order to pay for the cost of having a 
car. 

Steve smiled. 
Kopper Kettle.” 

“You mean that new restaurant that just 
opened a few months back?” Marc asked. 

Steve nodded. “I’m going to be a waiter 
there, once I get to know the job. I’m start- 
ing as a bus boy until then. You know— 
picking up the dirty dishes, cleaning the 
tables, stuff like that. But it’s a good job and 
pays more than I made at the Car Wash.” 

“Sounds O.K.,” Marc said, nodding his 
head. 

Steve glanced out the window. “I’m on 
my way right now, as a matter of fact, to 
take care of a few details before reporting 
to work in the morning.” He slowed down 
for a red light. “I felt a bit funny about 
quitting the Car Wash job. Jobs are hard to 
get nowadays.” 

Marc agreed. “I’ve been looking around 
for a job myself. I know!” 


“I have a better job at the 


Steve smiled. As the light changed to 
green he pressed the accelerator. Then he 
slowed down. “There’s that new boy, Bobby 
Ward, ahead. I'll see if I can give him a lift 
too.” He pulled to a stop beside the side- 
walk. Bobby glanced up. 

“Want a lift?” Steve called. 

“O.K.,” Bobby said. 

“He's one kid I can’t stand,” Marc said 
under his breath as the new boy approached. 
But he opened the door. 

Bobby slid inside. “Hey, is this your car, 
Steve?” 

“Yes,” Steve said, putting the car in gear. 

“Kinda old. When are you going to get a 
new one? You ought to get one of this 
year’s models. They're great. My dad is 
thinking about getting one.” Bobby glanced 
around the car. “This looks kinda worn.” 

Marc started to say something, then 
changed his mind. Steve laughed easily. 
“This is about all I can afford right now, 
Bobby.” 

“Oh?” Bobby said, and then looked out 
the window. “This sure is a no-good town. 
I wish I were back in New York.” 

“That where you're from?” 

Bobby nodded. “It’s swell back there. But 
out here ” He shook his head. “I sure 
don’t like these crumby small towns.” 

Steve laughed. “I guess some of us who 
were born in Sinclair City like it “e 





well.” 

“I get off in the next block,” Marc re- 
minded Steve. 

“At the department store?” Bobby asked. 

Marc nodded. “I’m going to pick up a 
gift for my sister.” 
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“You ought to see the stores in New 
York City!” Bobby said. “They really make 
these Sinclair stores look silly. Got better 
stuff in New York too. The merchandise 
and. things here are pretty old and out of 
style.” 

Steve slowed the car. “That doesn’t make 
much sense, Bobby,” he said, trying to keep 
the edge off his voice. 

“Yeah,” Marc agreed, turning to Bobby as 
the car halted. “We are just as up to date 
here as any other town—including New 
York City! If you don’t like anything around 
here why don’t you go back?” 

“I'd like to!” Bobby retorted as Marc got 
out. 

Steve pulled away from the curb. Bobby 
turned to Steve. “What's eating him?” 

“Well,” Steve said slowly, “some people 
are pretty sensitive about their home town.” 

“Yes, but anyone can see that what I said 
is true. You ever been to New York, Steve?” 

“No,” Steve said shortly. 

“You ought to go there sometime. Then 
you'll see what I mean. Everything's differ- 
ent. The school I went to back there . 

“Look, where are you headed?” Steve 
asked. 

“To the Kopper Kettle,” Bobby said. 








Steve looked at him in surprise and for- 
got his irritation of a moment before. 
“That's where I’m going. I’m going to get a 
job there.” 

“What are you going to do?” Bobby 
asked. 

“Well, to start with I’m going to be a bus 
boy, but then ‘ 

“You mean clean up the tables and 
stuff?” Bobby interrupted. 

“Yes, sure. You see 

“Boy, I'd never do a dirty job like that! I'd 
rather get me a jo . 

“I think I'll like the job,” Steve said 
sharply, then drove in silence the rest of the 
way. 

When he had parked, Steve said a quick 
“So long!” 

“Sure, Steve. I'll see you around,” Bobby 
returned. Steve did not say what he was 
thinking, but turned quickly away and 
headed toward the back of the restaurant. 

Mr. Frank Holden was the owner of the 
Kopper Kettle. Steve had never talked with 
him before. So far he had only talked with 
one of Mr. Holden’s employees. Now, as he 
waited in the small office for Mr. Holden, 
he glanced around, feeling pleased with his 
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Steve sat in front of the manager of the Kopper Kettle. “We'll start you on the Sunday-to-Thursday 
run,” Mr. Holden said, “then switch to the Tuesday-to-Saturday run.” Steve felt his hands turn cold. 
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CHAPTER 3: SAILING TO AFRICA AT LAST 





By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


ee back to the night when she 
had been threatened with injury, Mary 
Slessor could almost believe that Africa had 
never been meant for her. “God has let me 
serve Him so wonderfully here,” she told 
herself. “When that gang followed me in- 
doors and began to study the Bible with me, 
well, that made the difference.” 

It had been a revelation to see the rest- 
less boys prowl around the shop for a while 
and then drop down in one spot or another 
to listen to the Word of God. 

The leader of the gang was a teacher 
himself now. He didn’t have all the confi- 
dence that he needed. But he was learning 
to trust God, and so to trust himself. “Just be- 
lieve that God will give you the words to say, 
Jim,” she told him. 

“I can’t do it, Miss Mary,” he told her at 
first. “It is easier to drag the boys in and let 
you tell ’em.” 

Mary grinned at him. “How about the 
boys at the mill where you work? Can you 
get them all to come here?” Jim shook his 
head dolefully. Mary answered for him. “Of 
course you can’t,” she said. “That is why you 
have to testify yourself. God needs every 
one of us to work for Him in some way.” 

Jim ducked his head shyly. “I can testify 
without saying a word,” he told her. “It’s 
really something to see the eyes of the mill 
hands bug out when they find I will not 
take part in any meanness.” 

“That is good,” Mary said. “Yet there are 
always those who don’t see. They have to be 
told.” 

Gradually she persuaded Jim to be a 
speaking witness. It wasn’t long until he 
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was talking to groups during his lunch 
hour. Often she saw him under a street 
lamp, telling the story of his Saviour. Be- 
cause of him the group in the shop became 
even closer knit in their Christian fellow- 
ship. 

On Saturdays, in the afternoons, they 
went for long walks together. They talked 
in other neighborhoods. They told the 
young people there what a happy feeling it 
is to belong to Jesus, who died for them. 
Little missions sprang up in different places 
because of the work Mary and the boys did. 

Sunday evenings the shop was always 
open for services. As Mary sang the songs 
and listened to the testimonies, she felt she 
couldn’t be happier. Years slipped away. 
The mill and the shop and the streets of 
Dundee seemed to be a wide enough world. 

There had been sorrow again in the Sles- 
sor household. That was one of the reasons 
that Mary’s mind slipped away from the 
thought of being a missionary. John had 
been sent to New Zealand for his health. 
Even the trip had been too strenuous for 
him. Within the week of his landing he was 
dead. 

“As soon as ever I got interested in mis- 
sions,” Mary's mother said, “I hoped one of 
my boys would go to a foreign field. I was 
sure that Robert was called. John dreamed 
of going when it came Robert's time to die. 
Now I have no son to give to God.” 

As clearly as she had seen them when she 
was a little girl, Mary suddenly saw her tall 
plumed warriors again. All of her old wish 
for Africa flooded through her. But she 
didn’t tell her mother about that. Her 
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As her ship was loading to leave, Mary was shocked to see many barrels of whisky hoisted aboard 
labeled for West Africa, where she was going. How could she fight such an evil influence? 


mother thought of her as the breadwinner. 
It never seemed to enter her mind that a 
young woman might go to a foreign field. 
Most certainly not to so uncertain a place as 
Africa. 

The reading of mission stories had slowed 
down quite a while back. That was because 
Mary was busy with the youngsters in Dun- 
dee almost every evening. When she came 
in she just fell into bed, and the mornings 
always came before she had quite enough 


sleep. “It must be that my call was for this 


place,” she assured herself again and again. 

Mary had gone into the mill when she 
was eleven. She had become a weaver when 
she was fourteen. Now she was twenty-six 
and pretty well settled. Then news came 
back to England of the death of her hero, 
David Livingstone. It was like a flash of 
light into her heart. 


David Livingstone had had fever many, 
many times. His life had been threatened by 
lions and by spears. He had traveled on dark 
trails with bleeding feet. He had crawled 
through swamps until his very shoes had 
rotted off from the dampness and the heat. 
In Africa he had buried his wife, Robert 
Moffat’s oldest daughter. He had seen his 
fellow missionaries struck down. 

“He told as many Africans as he could 
how Jesus, their Saviour, died for them,” 
Mary said aloud. She didn’t even notice that 
the women she worked with were looking at 
her with puzzled eyes. “Yet he himself felt 
that others would come after him to do a 
greater work. There are so many places 
open now that were not open before he 
wore his life out finding them.” 

“What are you talking about, Mary?” her 
thread girl asked in a timid voice. 
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“Why, about Africa, of course,’ Mary 
said. “That is where I am going.” 

The girls and women clustered around 
her. One of them ran and got a glass of 
water. Mary laughed softly. She put her 
fingers on her worn Bible. That was her 
answer to anyone who asked her if she was 
afraid. 

That night she hurried home so as to get 
there before dusk. “Your face has a light on 
it,” Janie said. 

“And yours will have a light on it when I 
tell you the news,” Mary told her. 

“What is it, child?” her mother asked. 

“God has called me to Africa,” Mary an- 
nounced abruptly. She saw her mother’s face 
turn white and watched her plump into a 
chair. Mary dropped down beside her. “He 
called me a long time ago,” she said softly. 
“It just seemed that I never had time to 
listen because there was so much else to do.” 
She patted her mother’s hands. “Now I must 
listen. Now I must go,” she said. 

Mrs. Slessor drew in a deep breath and 
Janie sat as still as a mouse. Finally Mrs. 
Slessor spoke. “Of course,” she said quietly. 
“Of course, that is the way it must be. It is 
just that I never once thought of a daughter 
going. It was always a son.” She looked at 
Mary with a startled expression. “It has 
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been you from the first, if only I had seen it.” 

Janie smiled at both of them. “Robert 
would be proud,” she said. “And John too.” 

“I am glad that I have gone to the school 
in slack times,” Mary said. “It will help me 
to learn to speak in another language.” 

. “And aren’t you glad for all the teaching 

that you have done here?” Janie asked. “I 
guess you must know hundreds of Bible 
stories.” 

“You must offer yourself officially at 
once,” Mrs. Slessor said briskly. “It might be 
some time before you are sent. In the mean- 
time we will begin adjusting ourselves to 
managing without you.” 

Janie looked at Mary with stricken eyes. 
“What will the house be like without you?” 
she wailed. Then her cheeks turned pink. 
“Oh, I am sorry,” she said quickly. “You 
know that I am really glad for you to be go- 
ing.” Her head lowered quickly though, and 
Mary knew that she was trying to hide tears. 

Mary put her arms around her quickly. 
“Don’t think I don’t mind that you are cry- 
ing,” she comforted. “Africa is a long way 
away. I will cry myself, I think, when I get 
homesick. And surely I will be homesick 
for you.” 

The next step was to send her name to 

To page 18 





“The fruit of the Spirit is love...” 





Not Ashamed of Mother 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


| TELL you, I'll die if she goes,” Nancy 
burst out. “Of course, I have to invite her, 
but I hope she can’t go.” 

“All the other mothers are invited, 
Nancy,” Judith replied. “Yours would feel 
hurt if you didn’t invite her. Anyway, why 
are you so afraid to have her go to the 
dinner?” 

“She won't know how to act, that’s why,” 
Nancy pouted. “Mom’s O.K. and I love 
her, but she’s so clumsy! She doesn’t eat 
daintily as the rest of the mothers will. I'll 
be mortified, I tell you.” 

Grandmother sighed as she pushed on the 
floor of the front porch. She loved to sit in 
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the porch swing, but the snatches of con- 
versation she had accidentally overheard 
spoiled the quiet afternoon. She hadn’t real- 
ized her granddaughter was quite so selfish, 
and it bothered her. For a few moments she 
sat thinking, then she nodded her wise old 
head. 

When supper was over and the family 
had finished worship, everyone was feeling 
relaxed. It was the hour of the day the fam- 
ily loved most—that quiet period when there 
was time to talk of the little things that in- 
terested no one but the family. 

“Grandma, tell a story,” little Fran pleaded 
as she snuggled near grandma's aproned lap. 
“Please.” 

Grandma gave that little laugh so familiar 
to them all—the one that made her apron 
jump up and down. She had hoped—and 
planned—for this. So she needed very little 
coaxing. 

“Any of the others interested?” she asked 
of no one in particular, although she would 
have been disappointed if Nancy had not 
been there to hear. Nods of interest came 
from all, so grandma began in a firm voice. 

“Nora was a girl about, oh, I guess about 
Nancy’s age,” she began. “She lived with 
her mother, for her father had died when 
Nora was very small, just how small, Nora 
never heard exactly. Mother worked hard to 
provide food and clothes for herself and 
Nora. Her only luxury was gloves. Mother 
always had good-looking gloves even if 
her other clothes were mended and worn. 
And she always wore them whenever pos- 
sible. You see, Nora’s mother’s hands were 
terribly crippled. To page 17 
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“I'd love to have you come to the banquet,” Nancy 
said. Mother's hug was all the answer she needed. 
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“Do shadows walk toward you and sniff?” mother asked 
dad when he said he didn’t believe she had seen a bear. 


WILD VISITORS 


at Camp Eleven 


| one ger room for you in Camp Eleven,” 
said the forest ranger in Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. “Turn down this right-hand 
road until you come to the camp number.” 

We liked Camp Eleven better than many 
of the other camps we had passed, because it 
was not as crowed with people. My brothers 
pitched the tent and mother cooked supper 
over an open fire. 

It was while we were eating supper that 
our first visitor came. A jay flew down from 
a tree and lit on the end of our camp table. 
Before we had gotten over our surprise, the 
jay snatched a piece of bread and flew away 
with it. Soon he was back for more. He 
wouldn’t let us touch him, but he didn’t 
seem afraid. The boys decided to play a 
joke on him. 

They tied a string around a piece of apple 
and waited for the jay to grab it. He hopped 
around the piece of apple, looking at it 
from all sides, but he wouldn’t peck at it. 
The boys tried baiting the string with sev- 
eral other kinds of food, but the jay wouldn’t 
try to eat. 

Our box trailer was parked near the table, 
so the boys tied a peanut to one end of the 
string and dropped it into the trailer. They 
tied the other end of the string to the back 
of the trailer and waited for the fun to be- 
gin. 

The jay sat on a low limb for a while, 
looking at the nut. Since there didn’t seem 
to be anything wrong, he finally flew down 
and grabbed it. Of course, when he tried to 
fly away, he quickly came to the end of the 
string and was stopped with a jerk. He fell 
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By EVA NELSON 


into the trailer, but still he didn’t let go of 
the nut. We all laughed, but the jay didn’t 
give up just because he had been fooled. He 
pecked at the shell until he got the kernel 
out, then flew away without a string to stop 
him. That was the last we saw of him that 
evening. 

With supper over and the dishes washed, 
we followed other campers to a spot where 
we could watch the “fire fall.” (Almost every 
night a stream of glowing ashes is poured 
over the high cliff behind Camp Curry.) To- 
night was as beautiful as ever. Sometimes a 
whiff of wind would fan the burning stream 
out into a wide spray that looked like a 
giant sparkler. We were sorry when all the 
live coals had been pushed over and the cliff 
grew dark. 

As we were walking back to our camp 
afterward we heard people talking about 
bears. Someone mentioned that they were 
very bothersome in Camp Eleven because it 
was near the garbage dump. After hearing 
that information, we put all our food in an 
aluminum locker and went to bed expecting 
to hear bears all night. However, we were 
disappointed. My brothers were in sleep- 
ing bags on the ground outside the tent, bu 
they didn’t hear or see any bears that night. 

The next night my mother decided to 
sleep outside on a cot close to the tent door. 
She was looking up at the stars when she 
heard a noise. She turned her head and saw 
a bear about ten feet away walking toward 
her. Quickly and quietly she slid off the cot 
and through the tent door. 

She whispered to dad that there was a 











bear outside, but it took a while to get dad 
awake. When he finally peeped out through 
a crack in the door flap there wasn’t a bear 
in sight. To mother he said, “I think you saw 
a shadow,” and mother asked, “Do shadows 
walk toward you and sniff? I’m going to stay 
in the tent the rest of the night.” 

The next day we made a canvas room in 
front of the tent, and when night came, dad 
and mom thought it would be fun to sleep on 
the ground inside the enclosure. They woke 
up about ten o'clock and heard sniffing at 
@': edge of the canvas close to the spot 

where a bag of potatoes was sitting. They 
didn’t think bears would be interested in 
raw potatoes, so they hadn't put them in the 
locker. Dad began to pound on a tin pail and 
the bear left in a hurry. 

Mom didn’t go back to sleep. She lay 
awake, listening for more intruders. Near 
midnight she heard sniffing again, followed 
by other strange sounds. She looked out 
from under the canvas and saw a bear walk- 
ing off with an unopened box of Ruskets in 
his mouth. She wakened dad and they 
watched to see what a bear would do with a 
box of dry cereal. 

Mr. Bear stopped about thirty feet from 
the tent. He sat down with a contented 
grunt and tore the box open. But after he 
had eaten about two Ruskets he gave a 
snort and walked away, leaving the rest of 
the cereal on the ground. 

The boys and I didn’t wake up to see 
what happened that night, so we asked 





mom and dad to call us if more bears came 
around the next night. During the day dad 
fixed a noise-maker to frighten the bears 
away if they should come again. If a rope 
was pulled a large piece of metal would fall 
five feet onto a pile of rocks and more metal. 
The rope to be pulled was inside the en- 
closure but the metal would fall outside. 

When night came there was bright moon- 
light, and it seemed that all the bears in the 
park were trying to get into mischief. We 
could hear lids being knocked off garbage 
cans on all sides. We could hear campers 
shouting and pounding tin cans to keep bears 
from walking on their beds and stealing 
their food. As soon as the noise would quiet 
down in one direction it would begin in an- 
other. 

Two bears ran out of the woods and 
down the main road, with two boys right be- 
hind them, yelling and waving sticks. Dad 
had balanced some tin plates on the edge of 
our table so they would fall if they were 

To page 14 
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Mom peeked under the tent and saw a bear making off with a box of Ruskets. Quickly she wakened 
father, and both looked eut to see what a bear would do with whole-wheat cereal for breakfast. 
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BLOOD-CURDLING scream awakened 

me from a sound sleep. Sitting bolt up- 
right in the darkness, I listened. Soon I 
heard the cry again. 

“He-lp! He-lp! He-Ip!” 

“Whatever can be wrong?” I wondered. 
“Oh, I know. It must be that new patient in 
the chartroom overhead! I will ask mother 
about him in the morning.” With that 
thought I tried to relax and go back to sleep. 

I lived in an apartment that was part of 
the Community Hospital in Calistoga, Cali- 
fornia, where my mother and father were 
nurses. My bedroom was just below the 
chartroom. (The chartroom is a room in 
which the nurses keep records of the treat- 
ments the patients receive.) Although the 
chartroom was usually empty, patients who 
needed special care were sometimes placed 
there. 

“Mother, who was screaming last night?” 
I asked almost as soon as I opened my eyes 
the next morning. 

“That was the new patient in the chart- 
room, Mr. Lovelace.” 

“But why did he scream?” I waited eagerly 
for the story 1 knew must follow. 

“It’s a long story and a sad one,” mother 
began. “The worst part is that the tale isn’t 
ended yet. Long ago, I don’t know just 
when, Mr. Lovelace took his first smoke, 
and found himself a prisoner of Lady Nico- 
tine. The more he smoked, the tighter she 
spun her web about him. 

“After a time he began to suffer pain in 
his legs, which steadily increased, forcing 
him to consult a doctor. 

“‘T’'m sorry to tell you this, Mr. Lovelace,’ 
the doctor said one day, ‘but the pain in 
your legs is caused by nicotine poisoning. 
Your legs are slowly dying. Gangrene has 
already begun in your feet and we will have 
to amputate.’ 

“The words shot through Mr. Lovelace 
like barbed arrows. But he was a slave; he 
could not quit smoking! 

“Soon the fateful day arrived when his 
feet were removed. Later the doctors found 
it mecessary to amputate to the knees. At 
last in a desperate effort to save his life they 
operated again, leaving him stubs only six 
inches long. 

“The pain was terrible. He felt he would 
go out of his mind if he didn’t get relief 
soon. Calling the nurse, he begged her to 
give him something to kill the pain. The 
nurse reported to the doctor. A shot of 
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HE SMOKED 


morphine was ordered, and a new craving * 


began. 

“‘Oh, blessed relief, he thought, as he 
reached for another cigarette. But it was not 
for long. Soon he was frantically pressing 
the buzzer for another shot.” Mother paused. 

I didn’t stir, but waited breathlessly for 
her to continue. 

“Finally he became such a difficult pa- 
tient that the hospital where he was being 
treated asked to have him removed. His 
wife begged our hospital to admit him so 
she could work here to help meet expenses.” 

“But why does he scream?” I interrupted. 

“When the morphine wears off,” mother 
explaimed, “his nerves cry out for more. If 
the morphine isn’t given at once, the pain 
becomes so excruciating that it forces him 
to scream. 

“I wish they hadn’t put him in the chart- 
room,” mother continued. “It worries me! 


With a fiendish roar Mr. Lovelace reached out to 
grab mother, but she forced him away with a chair. 
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ED HIS COFFIN NAILS! 


— 


By BETTY SHELDON 


@... bed is so close to the cupboard where 





the medicines are kept. But she 
sighed, “it’s the only room where he can be 
by himself. All the other rooms are oc- 
cupied.” 

When I found my tongue, I gasped. 
“Whew! I guess this is the most exciting 
thing that ever happened at this little hos- 
pital.” 

“Yes, my dear,” mother smiled. “You 
should have plenty of excitement from 
now on!” 

That afternoon my curiosity got the bet- 
ter of me. “I guess I'll go upstairs and see 
what mother is doing,” I said to myself. Be- 
ing a very normal girl of thirteen, I really 
was more interested to know what the new 
patient looked like. 


























































































Just what I hoped. Mother was sitting in 
the chartroom writing down the necessary 
information in the patients’ records. I slid 
onto a stool beside her and tried to appear 
as though I was looking at the high desk in 
front of me, but all the time I was stealing 
sly glances at the man in the bed by the 
window. How I wished I dared get a good 
look. But then, it isn’t nice to stare at peo- 
ple! 

Mother looked up. “Mr. Lovelace,” she 
said, “I would like to have you meet my 
daughter Betty.” 

Now was my chance to look! I saw a very 
strong, thick-set man with graying hair and 
steel-gray eyes. I will never forget those 
eyes. They were filled with fear and pain. 
Hanging limp from his yellowed fingers 
was the ever-present cigarette. A shiver 
ran up my spine! I had seen enough for one 
day! 

Terror-filled nights followed when Mr. 
Lovelace would lean far out of the hospital 
window—screaming for help through his 
dry, tortured lips. 

Any little noise would disturb him. The 
nursery, which was always unlocked, was 
just a few feet down the hall from his room. 
Of course, when mealtime came, hungry 
little cries would fill the air. 

“I wish those babies would shut up,” he 
would roar. “I have a good notion to kill 
them.” One day he decided to carry out his 
threat. Quick as lightning he swung out of 
bed and scooted rapidly arcoss the floor to- 
ward the helpless babies. 

Just in time a nurse stopped him and hur- 
ried him back to bed. Promptly she gave him 
a shot of morphine to quiet him. 

One evening mother seemed especially 
tired. As she sank into an easy chair she 
said, “I don’t know how that man Lovelace 
exists. It has come to the place where I have 
to give him a shot of morphine every hour. 
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I feel like a criminal doing it, but it would 


mean a sudden and violent death if it 
should be taken away now. His nerves are 
too far gone. He won't eat any food either— 
just drinks coffee at mealtime.” 

“Why, Mother!” My eyes widened with 
horror. “How can he live on nothing but 
cigarettes, coffee, and morphine?” 

“It must be his strong body that keeps 
him alive,” mother replied. 

A few days later mother was sitting on a 
stool doing her charting when she heard bed 
covers fly back, followed by a loud thud on 
the floor. Looking up, she saw Mr. Lovelace 
coming around the far side of the bed. He 
looked at her through wild, bloodshot eyes 
and roared like a beast seeking its prey. 
Quickly mother jumped from her stool 
and grabbed a chair nearby, keeping it be- 
tween them. Infuriated, Mr. Lovelace 
reached long, hairy arms around the chair, 
trying to grab her legs. Back and forth she 
moved the chair as he kept driving her to- 
ward the door and the head of the stairs. Al- 
most exhausted by the wierd dance, she 
called for help—but no ome heard. Each 
time Mr. Lovelace made a grab for her legs, 
he would let out a fiendish roar! 

At last mother was too tired to struggle 
longer. She stepped aside, chair still in hand, 
and let him pass. Immediately he headed 
for the stairs—his breath coming in short, 
hard gasps. Mother knew he had a very 
weak heart, and she was afraid he would die 
if he tried to go down the stairs. 

“Mr. Lovelace—stop!” she cried. “You'll 
knock your heart out.” 

He collapsed right there, sobbing like a 
child. Mother took him by one muscular 
arm and dragged him back to his bed. She 
couldn’t carry him, for he was much too 
heavy. 

“Now,” she panted, “can—you—get into 
bed?” 

Obediently he crawled in and lay down, 
sobbing again and again, “Why didn’t you 
let me do it? Why didn’t you let me do it?” 

Mother decided he must have wanted to 
commit suicide and fought her because she 
interfered. 

Quietly she answered him, “Mr. Lovelace, 
I have a judgment to face. If I had let you do 
what you wanted to, I couldn’t stand before 
God with a clear conscience.” 

Soon after this it became necessary to put 
Mr. Lovelace in a veterans’ hospital. There 
the doctors refused to give him any mor- 
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phine. His eaten nerves screamed night and 
day in his tortured body, causing him to 
become like one possessed of devils. He was 
put in a padded cell, and in his agony he 
beat his head upon the wall until he died! 

When I heard the conclusion of the tragic 
story I decided then and there to have noth- 
ing to do with “coffin nails.” 

Juniors, won't you make that decision 
too? 





Wild Visitors at Camp Eleven $ 
From page 11 


touched, but nothing happened. After a 
while the bears went back to the woods and 
we went to sleep. 

Some time toward morning my mom 
woke to a sniffing sound just outside the 
canvas a few inches from her head. She 
thought of her promise to waken me be- 
fore pulling the rope, but she was too fright- 
ened to wait. She gave the rope a quick jerk 
and the tin fell with a clatter right beside 
the bear. He jumped, knocking the tin over 
again and making still more noise. That 
wakened us all, but the bear ran away so fast 
we didn’t get to see him. 

The next morning we had to leave for 
home. My brothers and I thought our night 
visitors were a lot of fun, but mother said 
she would be glad to sleep in a house again 
where she wouldn't be sniffed at all night. 

If you ever go to Yosemite National 
Park in California, visit Camp Eleven. You 
too may see the friendly jay and the sniffing 
bears. 


Steve’s Decision 
From page 5 


new job prospects. He had been very an- 
noyed with Bobby. But now he tried to 
forget the new boy and think of his job. 

Mr. Holden was a large, husky man. 
When the door opened Steve knew at once 
that the man standing there was Mr. Hol- 
den. “I’m Steve March,” he said, standing 
up. 

“I’m Mr. Holden,” the man said, holding 
out his hand. “Sit down, sit down,” he 
added as he crossed behind his desk and 
seated himself. “Now then, I have your 
schedule right here. You'll work a dif- 
ferent set of days each week. You see, we 





do that so no one person has to have all 
the tough runs. To start you off I think I'll 
put you on the Sunday-to-Thursday run; 
but next week I want you to try the Tues- 
day-to-Saturday run. This will get you 
used to the heavy work we have on week- 
ends.” 

“But, sir, I already made arrangements 
not to work on Friday evenings or Satur- 
days. You see, I’m a Seventh-day Adventist 
and I e 

Frank Holden looked up, annoyed. “My 
boy, I don’t care what you are, but all our 
employees are treated alike. As it is you're 
pretty lucky to get this job. A lot of fellows 
are looking for work after school hours, you 
know. You are clean-cut and intelligent, 
and I think you'll work out fine here, but 
you've got to take the good nights and the 
bad nights just like any other employee.” 

“But, sit, when I applied for work I 
clearly stated that I could not work on Fri- 
day nights or Saturday afternoons. You see, 








Frank Holden looked up. “What is this? 
Why can’t you?” 

“I'm a Seventh-day Adventist, Mr. Hol- 
den, and that—Friday sundown to Saturday 
sundown—is my Sabbath. I want the job, 
but I can’t work during those hours.” 

Frank Holden stood up. “I never heard 
of such nonsense as this before. Who told 
you that you didn’t have to work at that 
time?” 

“The man who accepted my application. 
He——’” 

“Well, I'm sorry, Steve, but I can’t put up 
with anything like that. Either you take the 
job like any other employee or we'll find 
someone else.” 

“But I’ve already been accepted for 
work!” Steve said, alarmed. “I quit my other 
job to take this one.” 

“I'm sorry, but I don’t know anything 
about these arrangements. You shouldn't 
have quit your other job if you managed to 
get off weekends.” 

Steve glanced around the room. “But I al- 
ready Fe 

“I’m sorry,” Frank Holden said, walking 
around his desk. There was nothing else for 
Steve to do but stand up. “Now look, if you 
still want the job, it’s yours. But you'll have 
to take your turn when the weekends 
come.” 

“I'm sorry, sir, but I couldn’t do that,” 
Steve said slowly. 





“I'm sorry too. I hope you get your old 
job back.” 

“Thanks,” Steve said softly and turned to 
leave. 

“You come back if you change your 
mind,” Frank Holden called out to him as 
Steve started down the corridor to the rear 
of the restaurant. 

“Yes, sir,” Steve replied. 

Outside he stood for a long moment star- 
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A BOY AND A BROOK 
By BERTHA R. HUDELSON 


A boy and a brook are alike | have found! 

They hunt shade and sunshine when traveling 
around. 

At times they move swiftly; at times, sing a 
song; 

And always grow restless if hindered for long. 


They trail through the woodland, cross 
meadow and plain, 

And turn faces upward to welcome the rain. 

And if they don't loiter—this true news | 
know— 

They at last reach the place where they 
started to go! 


ODDO DODO POPOL BLD LOLOL UO 


ing at his car. Then he got in quickly and 
headed for the Car Wash. Reaching it, he 
parked in the rear and hurried toward Mr. 
Harris’s office. He had to get his job back. 
What Marc had said about jobs being hard 
to find was true. And Steve knew he had 
to have a job to pay expenses on his car. 

Mr. Harris was seated at his desk, going 
over a long row of figures on adding- 
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machine tape when Steve knocked. He 
looked up through the glass door and 
seemed surprised. He nodded his head and 
Steve pushed open the door and entered the 
small office. 

“Hello, Steve. How’s everything going?” 
Mr. Harris said, smiling. 

“Not so well, sir. 1 had that other job at 
the Kopper Kettle lined up, but something 
seems to have been confused and I can’t 
take work there.” 

“Oh?” 

“No, sir. I would have to work on my Sab- 
bath to do it.” 

Mr. Harris frowned. “That’s too bad, 
Steve.” 

“I was wondering if my old job here 

“Well,” Mr. Harris said, looking at his 
desk top for a moment, “I don’t know, 
Steve. We've already hired another boy— 
matter of fact, he’s from Sinclair High too 
—to take over your place. Now, he’s not ex- 
perienced and I’m certain he won't be as 
good a worker as you " Mr. Harris 
glanced out the window at the busy workers 
outside. Then: “Tell you what, I think I can 
still work it out. I think I can let you have 
your job back.” 

“Really?” Steve asked. He felt his pleas- 
ure reflected on his face. “Say, Mr. Harris, 
that’s great! I thought for a moment I'd 
have to give up my car.” 

Mr. Harris smiled. “I understand how 
you feel, Steve. Besides, this new kid doesn’t 
have the appearance of a good worker any- 
way.” 

Steve frowned. “You mean you aren't go- 
ing to hire him?” 

“No, I'll just tell him something came 
up and we have other plans. He was to start 
work here the first of the week. But I'll fix 
it up.” 

Steve sat silently for a moment. Then: 
“T didn’t understand before, Mr. Harris. But 
if you've already accepted him I wouldn't 
want to take his job away from him.” 

Mr. Harris looked at the desk. 
name is Bobby Ward—you know him?” 

Steve looked startled. “Why, yes.” 

“He says he wants the job to earn money 
he can save for a college education. I don’t 
know. That’s a pretty common story. But 
you go ahead and take your old job back, 
Steve. Fill fix it up so Bobby won’t find out 
that you had anything to do with it. Bobby 
doesn’t strike me as being nearly as good a 
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“His 


worker as you are. So it'll be much better 
for the Car Wash this way.” 

Steve sat for a moment, lost in thought, 
remembering his dislike for Bobby and 
also fully aware that turning down this job 
would almost surely mean he would have to 
give up his car. Outside he could hear the 
voices of the boys at work, the sound of the 
water spraying, and of people talking. 
When he returned his attention to Mr. Har- 
ris he said: “You go ahead and let Bobby 
have the job. I wouldn’t feel right in taking 
ts. 

Mr. Harris was surprised. “Now think 
this over, Steve. You know how difficult it 
is to find jobs these days. The fact that you 
had an opportunity at the Kopper Kettle 
was just luck. With all the high school boys 
looking for work, you’re mighty lucky to 
find the opportunity—especially when you 
won't work weekends.” 

“I know, sir. But I couldn’t take the job 
if it would mean taking it from another 
boy.” 

Steve stood up and walked to the door. 
“Thanks anyway, Mr. Harris.” 

“You sure? You won't be changing your 
mind?” 

“I’m certain, Mr. Harris.” 

Mr. Harris shrugged. “Very well then; 
I'll go ahead and hire Bobby.” 

Steve nodded. After saying good-by, he 
left the office and walked slowly toward his 
car. 

He tried without success during the next 
few weeks to locate a job. At last he found 
it necessary to sell his car. He had already 
borrowed heavily from his parents to fi- 
nance it. But when no jobs turned up he 
took the car to the car dealer and made a 
deal. After selling it through his father, he 
paid off the money he owed to his parents. 
“Maybe next summer I'll be wiser,” he said 
with a forced grin. “I'll get a good job and 
hold on to it!” 

Mr. March smiled. Steve was not angry 
with him for not continuing to lend money 
for the car. Steve had purchased it on the 
condition that he pay the expenses, and he 
knew that a deal was a deal. 

Marc and Steve were walking along the 
sidewalk several days later when they saw 
Bobby ahead of them. “Hi!” Bobby said, 
when they met. 

“Hello,” Steve said, smiling. 

“Hello, Bobby,” Marc said a little coldly. 

“Hey, where’s your old car, Steve?” Bobby 





asked. “How come you're walking today?” 

Steve just smiled. 

“Going to get yourself a better one, huh?” 
Bobby asked. 

“No, I don’t think I'll be getting a car for 
a while,” Steve said. 

Bobby glanced at his watch. “Hey, I have 
to get going. I’m supposed to be at work in 
five minutes. I got this awful job at the 
Car Wash. It’s horrible, but it'll have to do 
until I find something better.” He glanced at 


them. “I'll be seeing you.” 
* @ “So long, Bobby,” Steve said. 


y 





Marc said nothing. 

After they had gone some distance Marc 
said, “How come you gave up your car and 
everything just to be fair with that spoiled 
kid?” 

Steve smiled. “It just seemed the thing to 
do, Marc.” 

Marc shook his head. “I'll never under- 
stand you, Steve. You don’t make sense. You 
give up a job you really wanted just because 
you thought it was fair. But Bobby will never 
appreciate it. He'll call the job rotten and 
awful and complain all the time. He—well, 
the fact is, Steve, he doesn’t deserve the 
job.” 

“Bobby just has a little more to learn,” 
Steve said. “Don’t be angry with him because 
he’s so critical. Someday he'll wake up to find 
out how obnoxious he is to others by criti- 
cizing everything. You wait and see. In 
the meantime, it’s easy enough to overlook 
ie.” 

“Well, be seeing you,” Marc said, and 
turned homeward. 

Steve continued on down the street. He 
glanced up when he heard a car approach- 
ing. It sounded like his own. And for just a 
moment he wondered whether Marc was 
right—perhaps Bobby hadn’t deserved the 
job after all. Then he shook his head. He 
would never have felt right in knowing that 
he had taken a job already promised to an- 
other. 

And that was the thing, he thought, that 

arc and the other fellows didn’t seem to 
understand. They acted as though Steve was 
sacrificing something by doing right. But 
Steve had long since learned that the secret 
of happiness is in doing the right thing at 
all times. 

I guess that’s what makes the difference 
between some men and some boys, he de- 
cided as he walked up the back-porch steps 
and reached for the handle on the door. 


Not Ashamed of Mother 
From page 9 


“When Nora was small she did not mind 
those crippled hands, but when she got 
older she felt embarrassed whenever one of 
her friends would happen to be around 
when mother didn’t have her gloves on. She 
would make excuses to visit her friends 
away from her mother, or she would urge 
mother to go on some foolish errand just to 
get her out of the way. 

“Finally, Nora’s mother felt so hurt over 
her daughter’s shame that she could not eat 
or sleep. The strain finally made her ill, and 
the doctor thought she would die. So the 
kind old man asked Nora to come to his 
office as he wanted to talk to her about her 
mother. Nora went eagerly, for she was wor- 
ried and really wanted to do whatever the 
doctor might suggest. But he did not begin 
by talking about mother’s sickness. 

“Instead, he asked Nora kindly, ‘Have 
you ever wondered about your mother’s 
hands?’ Nora felt as if someone had sud- 
denly thrown ice water on her face. “Well, 
er, uh,’ she stammered, ‘yes, I have.’ Then 
the doctor told the girl how those hands had 
become crippled. There had been a terrible 
fire, he said. It had killed Nora’s father. And 
Nora would have died too had it not been 
for the bravery of her mother. Her mother 
had rushed into the house and saved her. 
But mother’s hands were so badly burned that 
the doctors thought they would have to am- 
putate them. Only with the greatest care did 
they manage to save them. Even so, they 
were terribly deformed and ugly. The doc- 
tor paused. Nora was silent. ‘To think that I 
have been ashamed of mother’s hands when 
they were injured saving my life!’ she ex- 
claimed at last. ‘No wonder she’s sick. I 
must apologize at once.” 

Then grandmother paused. Nancy too 
was silent. “I suppose Nora’s mother got 
well after Nora made things right,” she said 
at last. 

“Yes, she did,” grandmother said. “Young 
people need to know that older ones often 
make great sacrifices so their children may 
have the best that life can offer. Sometimes 
it is a physical sacrifice they make such as 
the one Nora’s mother made. Sometimes it 
is a lack of education or an inability to do 
some things as well as others do them. Usu- 
ally any lack a child sees in his parents is due 
to a sacrifice they made for him.” 
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Grandma smiled, for she caught a you- 
knew-what-I-said look in Nancy's eye. 
Nancy made up her mind to do exactly what 
grandma wanted her to do. 

When the other children had been 
tucked into bed that night Nancy finally had 
a moment alone with her mother. How dif- 
ferent she felt now, thanks to grandma's 
story. 

“Mom, guess what!” she said in her chum- 
miest tone. “We girls in the eight-grade 
cooking class are going to have a mother- 
daughter supper next week. You are to be 
my guest; and I'll be the proudest girl there 
if you'll go with me. Will you, Mom?” 

Mom's hug was all the answer Nancy 
needed. 


Mary Slessor 
From page 8 


the mission committee. This she did 
promptly. Then she went back to the school 
in Edinburgh to cram her mind full of 
knowledge that would be useful. Going 
through the streets of Dundee, she told 
many friends of her decision. She thought 
that Jim was going to break down, he was so 
shocked. 

“Something will happen to you,” he 
groaned. “I have been reading about this 
Livingstone fellow. He had nothing but 
trouble.” 

“God will take care of me, Jim,” Mary 
told him quietly. “He has already blessed me 
by giving me you to carry on when I am 
gone.” It was just a short time later that she 
was planning with Jim about how he could 
train others to help. They said no more about 
Africa. Mary knew that Jim was thinking of 
very little else, however. He was busy talk- 
ing to keep from thinking. 

“Still, with God's help, he will not fail 
me,” she told herself. She knew that this 
was true. The little Wishart church would 
be kept flourishing by Jim and people like 
him. There would still be missions and 
preaching under the street lamps. “They 
will give money too,” she said. 

It was almost two years before Mary told 
everyone good-by again. That was when 
she left for Liverpool. “It is a journey I 
have been planning since I was a little girl,” 
she whispered against her mother’s cheek. 
“Pray for me every day,” she told Janie. 
“Be faithful in your work and in your 
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prayer life,” she told Susan. Then the cars 
chugged her out of their sight. 

The sun was high in the sky, like a 
burnished shilling, on the day Mary sailed. 
It was August in 1876. Her ship was the 
Ethiopia. She was filled with so much joy 
that her very spirit was like a song. Then 
she saw a shocking thing. Casks of whisky 
were being lowered into the hold. First she 
counted ten and then twenty. Then she 
didn’t count anymore. 

She was conscious of only one thing. The 
casks were marked for West Africa, where 
she was going. Her mind ran back to the 
house in Dundee. It was to Janie that her 
heart cried out, because Janie was so gentle 
and loving. “Pray for me. Pray every min- 
ute,” she begged silently. “This ship is sail- 
ing to Africa. There are dozens of casks of 
whisky to bring grief to the natives. There 
is only one missionary aboard to tell them of 
God's love. And I am that missionary. Oh, 
pray for me, pray for me, that I may counter- 
balance such a cargo.” 

As the Ethiopia steamed on her way 
Mary let her mind go back to Aberdeen. 
She remembered how her father had been 
drunken and brutal. She remembered how 
her mother had given them Christian train- 
ing in spite of that. The good had con- 
quered the evil. The Christian life of Mrs. 
Slessor had given light to all her children. 
“Let me be that kind of a light in Africa,” 
she said. Suddenly she felt small and inade- 
quate. 

Later she sat on a coil of rope, reading her 
Bible. A cabin boy popped out at her from 
behind a packing box. He made her think 
of Robert. Robert wasn’t going to smuggle 
her into Africa, but with that boy there, it 
seemed as if he was going with her. “I will 
tell them to burn their wooden idols,” she 
whispered as she remembered her brother. 

As they steamed on down the coast of 
Africa Mary thought she had never seen so 
much beauty. Green trees could be seen 
from the ship. She even thought she 


glimpsed scarlet flowers and vines. As they 


tacked in to pick up fresh water she sa 
birds of all colors. “It looks just like Eden,” 
she said. 

Later, as they approached the part of the 
coast known as the slave coast, she shivered. 
In spite of the beauty, she knew that Africa 
held much ugliness. White men had sent 
slaves from this very place for centuries. 
It had been only a little more than ten years 








since plantation owners in America had quit 
buying them. She knew that even now some 
were shipped to islands where cane was 
grown. “How could white men be so evil?” 
she wondered. 

“I must be fair,” she told herself. “The 
Africans themselves capture their own peo- 
ple in raids. They too sold their fellow men 
into slavery.” She shook her head sadly. “But 
they did not know a saving Lord. They did 
not claim to be from Christian countries as 


@:.:" white men.” It was hard to under- 
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The captain, who knew why she was 
sailing, spoke to Mary quite often. “You are 
very young to be going into that country,” 
he said, nodding his head toward the place 
where they would land. 

Mary smiled at him. “I feel like an old 
woman,” she confessed. “I have been so very 
long in getting here.” 

The captain followed her glance toward 
the white sands of a particularly lovely 
beach. “It is not so beautiful beyond that 
whiteness,” he warned. “There are swamps 
and jungles. There are snakes and wild ani- 
mals. The tsetse fly brings fever and death.” 

“There are witch doctors,” Mary went on 
for him, without a sign of surprise. “There 
are wooden idols. People worship images of 
stone. Warriors are put to death to avenge 
an accidental death in another tribe. Wives 
are dressed in fine robes and then they are 
strangled, so they may go with a chieftain 
husband who has been killed.” 

It was the captain who showed surprise. 
“You really do know it is not beautiful,” he 
said. “Perhaps you are old enough to face 
what you will have to face after all.” 

The young missionary stared at him 
gravely. “If I wanted to see beauty,” she said, 
“I would have stayed in Scotland with its 
lovely lakes and moors. It is because there 
is evil and ugliness in Africa that I am com- 
ing here.” She wanted to go on and tell him 
about the slums around her home in Dundee, 

where there had been evil and much ugliness 
eo: But he turned away to give an order 
and she didn’t speak with him again. 

They were approaching a town, and Mary 
knew that she was at last looking at the 
mission stories come true. These wooden 
houses and the cluster of stores was Calabar. 
“Once I listened to my mother tell of an 
African chief who offered land to anyone 
who would come to teach his people about 
God. Now I myself am here. It doesn’t 
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seem real. It just doesn’t seem real at all.” 

There was no dock here as there had been 
in Liverpool. The ship stood offshore and 
blew the whistle. Mary saw a canoe put out 
from the little jetty. She clutched her few 
belongings to her and waited. The feeling of 
unreality didn’t leave her, even though she 
knew the canoe was coming for her. It 
had been so long a time. It was so far from a 
shabby house in Aberdeen and a little girl 
who was being pushed out into the night. 
Her heart almost stopped. 

Then the canoe came alongside. Mary 
looked down into the faces of half a dozen 
Africans. They stared up at her solemnly. 
All of a sudden it was as if the world was 
filled with music. So much joy surged 
through her that it was like sunshine. Im- 
pulsively she waved down at them, smil- 
ing her love at them. White teeth flashed 
in black faces. Six wide grins welcomed 
her. 

Mary climbed down into the canoe. She 
placed her small case and a bag at her feet. 
She placed her Bible in her lap. The canoe 
began to move through the water. She had 
the strangest feeling—as if she had been 
away for a long time and was coming back 
home. 

“Thank You, heavenly Father,” she said 
softly. It was a prayer of thanksgiving from 
the depths of her heart. Then humility made 
her tremble. “Make me useful,” she begged. 
“I know so little.” 


(To be continued) 
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Theme for third quarter: “Lessons Jesus Taught" 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conferen 


X—Giving 


(AUGUST 29) 


Memory VERSE: “Every man according as he 
purposeth in his heart, so let him give; not 
grudgingly, or of necessity: for God loveth a 
cheerful giver” (2 Corinthians 9:7). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the widow who gave all 
she had to the cause of God, in Mark 12:41-44. 
Read also the story of Zacchaeus in Luke 19:1-8. 
Read through the memory verse a few times. 


SUNDAY 
Jesus Tells Us How to Give 
Open your Bible to Matthew 6. 


In that great sermon called the Sermon on 
the Mount, where Jesus taught the secrets of 
godly living, our Lord told us something about 
saving and giving. In His audience were many 
who had a hard struggle to provide the bare 
necessities of life—food, clothing, and shelter. 
There were some, too, who, like the rich young 
ruler we learned about the other day, valued 
money for the luxuries it could bring; and 
there were some who wanted money to hoard 
for its own sake. For those whose aim was to 
obtain money and the treasures that money can 
buy, Jesus had a message. Read it in verses 19 
and 20. 

Jesus tells us that true treasure is character, 
not the things we can buy. Love, faith, courage, 
patience, industry—these are regarded as treas- 
ure in heaven. 

There were some, too, among our Lord’s 
listeners, who had means and gave liberally to 
the Temple and to other worthy causes, but 
never without making a great commotion about 
it so that people would look up to them and 
talk about how much they had given. To such 
Jesus had a word of caution to give. Read what 
He told these people, in verses 1 to 4. 

For further reading: Thoughts From _ the 
Mount of Blessing, pp. 88-90 (1943 ed., pp. 133- 
135). 
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TuInkK! Which seems more important to you 
—earning a lot of money, or earning a character 
to take through to eternity? 

Pray that when you give your offerings you 
will give because you love Jesus. 


MONDAY 
The Widow Who Gave All She Had 


Open your Bible to Mark 12. 

One day Jesus was in the part of the Temple 
where the treasure chests were kept, watching 
as various ones came in with their gifts. He saw 
some come in with large sums of money, look- 
ing around to be sure that everyone was watch- 
ing as they deposited their offerings. Then He 
noticed a poorly dressed woman, obviously a 
widow, come quietly into the court with her 
gift. He saw her hand reach out to drop in her 
meager offering. It was very small, but the way 
in which she gave it caused our Saviour’s face 
to light up with joy. Find out by looking in 
verse 42 how much this widow gave. 

The two mites that she contributed were the 
smallest coins in circulation. Together they 
made up a farthing—a sum equal to one sixty- 
fourth of a day’s wages. Yet Jesus commended 
her for this gift. Verses 43 and 44 will tell you 
why Jesus praised the widow. 

“As the rich and haughty swept by, to depos 
their offerings, she shrank back as if hardly 
daring to venture farther. And yet she longed 
to do something, little though it might be, for 
the cause she loved. She looked at the gift in 
her hand. It was very small in comparison with 
the gifts of those around her, yet it was her all. 
Watching her opportunity, she hurriedly threw 
in her two mites, and turned to hasten away. 
But in doing this she caught the eye of Jesus, 
which was fastened earnestly upon her.”—The 
Desire of Ages, pp. 614, 615. 

For further reading: The 
p. 615. 


Desire of Ages, 














THINK! Do you sometimes feel ashamed be- 
cause you can afford only a small offering at 
Sabbath school or church? Remember what it 
is that makes your gift acceptable to Jesus. 

RESOLVE to be happy that you can give some- 
thing, however small. 


TUESDAY 
Mary, Who Gave Her Greatest Treasure 


Open your Bible to John 12. 


It was only two days until the last Passover 
of our Lord’s life. Jesus and His disciples were 
in Bethany, and had been invited to the home 
of a Pharisee named Simon. Among _ those 
present was a family very dear to Jesus. Find 
who they were, in verse 2. 

Jesus had brought Lazarus back from the 
grave. He had healed Simon, His host, of 
leprosy; and Martha’s sister, Mary, who was also 
there, He had healed of the leprosy of sin. 
Gratitude and love filled Mary’s heart as she 
thought of how much Jesus had done for her. 
She had heard talk of His being made king, too, 
and she was anxious to show Him honor. What 
precious possession did she use to honor Jesus? 
Read verse 3. 

Although she had anointed Jesus’ feet quietly 
and inconspicuously, the fragrance of the oint- 
ment soon filled the room and made her deed 
known to all. One of the disciples present real- 
ized how costly such ointment was, and he was 
very indignant. In verses 4-6 find what he said 
and why he said it. 

“Judas had no heart for the poor. Had Mary’s 
ointment been sold and the proceeds fallen into 
his possession, the poor would have received 
no benefit.’—The Desire of Ages, p. 559. 

Judas’ discontent affected the others, and 
murmurs of complaint went around the room 
until Jesus stilled them with a few words. Read 
what He said, in verses 7 and 8. 
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Jesus stopped and called up to Zacchaeus in the tree. 


This action of Mary in anointing her Lord 
with precious perfume was to be an object 
lesson. 

“As the alabaster box was broken, and filled 
the whole house with its fragrance, so Christ 
was to die, His body was to be broken; but He 
was to rise from the tomb, and the fragrance 
of His life was to fill the earth.’”——The Desire 
of Ages, p. 563. 

So Mary’s sacrifice of that which was most 
precious to her taught a lesson that was to 
spread to the ends of the earth. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 560, pars. 2-5; p. 563, par. 1. 

THINK! Would you be willing to give up what 
you treasured most for the sake of Jesus? 

Pray to show your appreciation of what 
Jesus has done for you. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Man Who Was Ready to Give 


Open your Bible to Luke 19. 

In the beautiful city of Jericho lived a man 
who was “chief among the publicans.” His 
wealth and position drew no respect and admira- 
tion from the Jews, however, for he worked for 
the hated Romans, and he obtained his wealth 
by unfair methods. But he was not a hardened 
sinner. Many times he heard from travelers 
stopping at Jericho tales of the One who spoke 
of God’s kingdom, who healed the sick, and 
even raised the dead. As he listened to these 
tales he became eager to see this Man for him- 
self. When it was rumored that Jesus Himself 
was to pass through Jericho, Zacchaeus deter- 
mined that he would see Him. But the crowds 
that lined the streets were so great, and he was 
such a short man, that it looked as though he 
would miss the chance. His determination made 
a way for him, however. Read in verses 3 and 
4 how he managed it. 

Not only did he see Jesus, but, wonder of 
wonders, Jesus saw him! He spoke to him, too, 
and told him that He wanted to go to his 
house. Zacchaeus had never dreamed of such 
an honor. But the honor did not go to his head 
—it went to his heart! The goodness of Jesus 
made him realize that he must undo the dis- 
honest deeds of the past. Read the public reso- 
lution he made, in verse 8. 

Jesus had not told him to give his goods to 
the poor, but the new heart that Jesus had 
given him told him to. Instead of getting all 
he could out of the poor, he was now determined 
to give them all he could. That is what Jesus 
does for a person when He is let into the heart. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 553, pars. 2, 3; p. 554; p. 555, pars. 1-3. 

TuHINK! Does the power of Jesus in your heart 
make it easy for you to do the right things? 
Pray to yield to the control of Jesus in your 
life. 


THURSDAY 
When Greed for Money Takes Possession 

Open your Bible to Matthew 26. 

It is not the possession of money that brings 
destruction. It is loving money that is harmful. 
Abraham, Hezekiah, Job, and others were 
wealthy, but they used their wealth to help 
others. They did not rely upon it, put placed 
their trust in the God who had given them the 
power to get wealth. 

Among Jesus’ disciples was one whose ambi- 
tion was to pile up treasure on earth. Judas 
was the treasurer of the little band, and often 
he had set aside for himself sums of money 
that he thought the others would not miss. The 
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love of money became the most important thing 
in his life, and led him to do a deed for which 
all Christians have abhorred his memory. Read 
verses 14 to 16, and see what that deed was. 

We know too well the story of how Judas 
betrayed our Lord and how later he tried to 
give back the money to the priests and have 
Jesus released, and how, when they refused, he 
went out and hanged himself. The one who al- 
lowed the love of money to overrule love for 
Christ thus came to a tragic end. His terrible 
story is preserved for us to see what happens 
when greed for money takes possession of our 
hearts. 

For further reading: The 
p. 716. 

THINK of the life that was wasted because 
love of money possessed it. 

Pray to let the love of Christ come before 
anything else in your life. 


FRIDAY 


ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS aS you review the 
lesson: 

1. What did Jesus tell us about laying up 
treasure? (Matt. 6:19, 20.) 

2. What did He tell us about the way in 
which we should make our offerings? (Matt. 
6:1-4.) 

3. Why did Jesus praise the woman who 
dropped only two mites in the treasure chest 
at the Temple? (Mark 12:43, 44.) 

4. Who gave her dearest treasure to honor 
Jesus at a feast? (John 12:3.) 

5. Who complained about the extravagance 
of the gift and what did Jesus say to him? 
(John 12:5-8.) 

6. How did Zacchaeus, the greedy publican, 
show that his conversion had made him an en- 
tirely different man? (Luke 19:8.) 

7. How did greed for money once lead to 
suicide? (Thursday’s assignment.) 

Review the memory verse. 

Read Maxwell’s The Bible Story, vol. 8, pp. 
49-51, 70-72, 141-144; vol. 9, pp. 28-32, 78-81. 


Desire of Ages, 





The Angels Sang Above the 
Campfire 


From page 3 


farm wagons were loaded with clothing and 
bedding and food. On the last morning pack- 
ages of bread that the mothers had arisen 
early to bake were added on top. Then, after 
prayer for a safe journey, men, women, and 
children climbed aboard. 

And so, with some sitting on the driver's 
seat and others on boxes and bundles, the 


three families started off across the plains, 
In the heart of some of the older folks there 
lingered a prayer that God would have a 
special care for their farms during their 
absence; but for the younger ones there was 
only a joyful anticipation of the glad times 
they were to enjoy at the meetings. 

No one was disappointed. As old and 
young listened together day after day to 
the thrilling talks and Bible studies, many 
amens rose from the audience. No one talked 
of the sacrifices made in leaving homes 
and farms at this critical season. 

On the return journey after the meetings 
the party stopped to make camp for the 
night on the open prairie. What was that 
they heard? Singing? Yes! Sweet singing! 
Where did it come from? There were no 
people in sight except their little company. 
They could see for miles in every direction 
—not a tree or house, nothing but grass on 
every side. The singing seemed to come out 
of the air above them, and it was very near. 

Camp making was halted. Everyone stood 
and listened in awed silence. The song was 
one they knew well—“Children of the heav- 
enly King, As you journey sweetly sing.” 

At first some tried to join in, but soon 
hushed their own voices, for they sounded 
harsh and unmusical compared with the 
melody and sweetness floating down from 
above. Every word was clear and plain. 

The singers completed the song and 
started again with the first verse. Then the 
music became softer and seemed to be drift- 
ing away as the chow of angels departed. 

Yes, they knew! God had honored those 
faithful farmers by sending heavenly visi- 
tors to comfort and cheer their hearts, and 
to help them realize how pleased their 
heavenly Provider was with them because 
they had been willing to risk financial loss 
in order to make the kingdom of heaven 
first of all. 
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No. 8, The Herd. 1. His thoughts on the mine shaft 
above, Walt made his way up the rocky ravine. If 
there were peccaries living in the shaft, he wasn’t 
going to let them surprise him. 2. His camera would 
be ready, and he’d be all set to—— YI! what’s all 





4. Before he could jerk it off he saw a young pig skid 
backward down the hill. It got wedged between two 
rocks, so Walt scrambled uphill toward it. 5. The 
baby’s mother had gone with the herd. Maybe he 
could capture the baby, or get a good close-up shot 


that commotion? Something came tearing out of a 
rocky enclosure and up the ravine! Peccaries! 3. A 
herd of about twenty were racing out and then up 
the ravine between two rocks. Walt got his camera 
to his eye—then found that the lens cap was still on! 











anyway. Surely it couldn’t escape up such a steep 
grade. Now the camera was ready. 6. Walt focused, 
clicked, shot again. Perhaps he should help the poor 
fellow get unstuck. But its wild thrashing finally got 
it free, and it ran off to catch up with the herd. 
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7. But the climb was too steep. The youngster 
stopped dead still, and Walt got a picture of a pig 
making up its mind. It eyed him, looked up the hill 
after the herd, and decided to make a dash for free- 
dom. 8. Squealing, it shot past Walt, down the grade, 
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scrambling and sliding. It seemed well able to take 
care of itself. 9. The whole herd had vanished into 
the scrub-oak underbrush in a matter of seconds. 
Where had they come from? Walt made his way back 
downhill toward their den. Next week: Stone Pigsty. 





